{\rtf1\ansi {\colortbl;\red0\green0\blue0;\red0\green0\blue255;\red0\green255\blue255;\red0\green255\blue0;\red255\green0\blue255;\red255\green0\blue0;\red255\green255\blue0;\red255\green255\blue255;}{\fonttbl{\f0\froman\cpg0\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f1\froman\cpg1252\fcharset0 Times New Roman;}{\f2\froman\cpg1251\fcharset204 Times New Roman;}{\f3\froman\cpg1250\fcharset238 Times New Roman;}{\f4\froman\cpg1257\fcharset186 Times New Roman;}{\f5\froman\cpg1254\fcharset162 Times New Roman;}{\f6\froman\cpg1253\fcharset161 Times New Roman;}{\f7\froman\cpg1255\fcharset177 Times New Roman;}}{\stylesheet {\sbasedon222\f1\fs20 Normal;}}\paperw12240\paperh15840\margl2774\margr2832\margt1440\margb720 \sectd \sbknone\pgwsxn12240\pghsxn15840\marglsxn2774\margrsxn2832\margtsxn1440\margbsxn720\cols2\colno1\colw3297\colsr101\colno2\colw3235 \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb0\sa0 \f1\fs20\pvpara\phmrg\posnegx3127\posnegy0\absw0\absh-209\dfrmtxtx38\dfrmtxty60 {\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw0\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs18 324}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li79\fi0\ri0\sb0\sa0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-2\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs19 COWPER}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qr\li0\fi0\ri67\sb86\sa0\sl-132\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw2\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 day considered the greatest of English poets,\line \expndtw3 was   born   in   London,   the   seventh   and\line \expndtw5 posthumous child of a stationer.   Attracted\line \expndtw8 to  poetry by the \i FaSrie  Queen, \i0 he wrote\line \expndtw-1 excellent verses at ten, and at fifteen published\line \expndtw5 five poems.    From Westminster School he\line \expndtw4 proceeded in 1637 to Trinity College, Cam-\line \expndtw6 bridge, and while here wrote, among many\line other pieces, a large portion of his epic the\line \i\expndtw4 Davideis, \i0 its hero King David.    During the\line \expndtw7 Civil War he was ejected from Cambridge\line \expndtw8 (1644), but he studied at Oxford for other\line \expndtw2 two   years.     In   1646  he  accompanied  or\line \expndtw9 followed the queen to  Paris, was sent on\line \expndtw4 royalist missi9ns, and carried on her corres-\line \expndtw0 pondence in cipher with the king.   He returnd\line \expndtw5 to England in 1654 and 1655, was arrested,\line \expndtw9 released on \loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'a3\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 1000 bail, and, perhaps as a\line \expndtw7 blind, took the Oxford M,D.  (1657).    On\line \expndtw9 Cromwell's death he again went to Paris,\line \expndtw5 returned to England at the Restoration, and\line \expndtw6 after  disappointment at length  received  a\line \expndtw2 comfortable provision.   He died at Chertsey.\line \expndtw-5 Cowley's \i Davideis., Pindar ique Odes* Mistress,\line \i0\expndtw5 and graceful essays are in Grosart's edition\line \expndtw1 (1881),   and   Waller's   (1905-06J;     Gough\line \expndtw4 edited his \i Prose   Writings \i0 (1914),  see too,\line besides Sprat's and Johnson's Lives, studies\line \expndtw1 by Nethercot (1931) and Loiseau (1932).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li106\fi161\ri55\sb0\sa0\sl-132\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 (2) Henry Richard Charles Wellesley, Earl\line \expndtw5 (1804-84), nephew of Wellington, was\line \expndtw2 secretary or ambassador to Vienna, Con-\line \expndtw-1 stantinople, Switzerland (1848), the Germanic\line \expndtw3 Confederation (1851) and Paris (1852-67).\line \expndtw1 He was created Earl Cowlcy in 1857 and a\line \expndtw2 K.G. in 1866.}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\qj\li115\fi-72\ri53\sb0\sa0\sl-132\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw0\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 COWPER, \i koo'per, \i0 (1) Spencer (1669-1727),\line \expndtw1 M.P. and judge, brother of (2), was tried in\line 1699 for the murder of a Quakeress, Sarah\line \expndtw2 Stout. He was acquitted. See Paget's\line \i\expndtw-3 Paradoxes \i0 (1874).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li125\fi163\ri0\sb0\sa0\sl-132\slmult0\tx550 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-8\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 (2){\charscalex100\expndtw0\tab }\expndtw2 William Cowper, Earl (c. 1664-1723),\line \expndtw5 brother of (1), became a barrister in 1688,\line \expndtw6 M.P. for Hertford in  1695, lord keeper of\line \expndtw8 the Great Seal in 1705, Baron Cowper in\line \expndtw1 1706, lord   chancellor   in   1707 and  1714,\line \expndtw4 and Earl Cowper in 1718, in which year he\line \expndtw3 resigned, and from a Whig became a leader\line \expndtw2 of the opposition.}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li156\fi156\ri0\sb2\sa0\sl-132\slmult0\tx634 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-7\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 (3){\charscalex100\expndtw0\tab }\expndtw-1 William   (1666-1709),   surgeon   and\line \expndtw0 anatomist, was born at Petersfield, in Sussex,\line \expndtw6 settled as a surgeon in London, and wrote\line \i\expndtw0 The Anatomy of Human Bodies \i0 (1698).    See\line \expndtw2 F. J. Cole, \i History of Comparative Anatomy\line \i0\expndtw-6 (1944).}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li168\fi161\ri0\sb10\sa0\sl-132\slmult0\tx583 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-8\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs17 (4){\charscalex100\expndtw0\tab }\expndtw0 William, \i koo'per \i0 (1731-1800), English\line \expndtw5 poet, son of a Great Berkharnstead rector,\line \expndtw3 was educated at Westminster School where\line \expndtw0 Warren Hastings and Churchill the poet were\line \expndtw2 contemporaries.   In 1752 he took chambers\line \expndtw3 in the Middle Temple and was called to the\line \expndtw-2 bar in 1754.  A mental crisis occurred in 1763\line \expndtw10 when a clerkship in the House of Lords\line \expndtw7 involving an appearance at the bar of the\line \expndtw2 Lords was offered him.   Cured temporarily\line \expndtw1 from the resulting collapse, he was received\line \expndtw5 into the household of Morley Unwin, who\line \expndtw6 with his wife Mary contrived to make the\line poet's stay at Huntingdon happy.   On the\line \expndtw5 death of Mr Unwin his widow removed to\line \expndtw-2 Olney, which was henceforth to be associated\line \expndtw4 with the name of Cowper.    Unfortunately\line \expndtw8 the curate of Olney,  John Newton,  was}\par \column \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li2630\fi0\ri0\sb0\sa0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw-1\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs18 COX}\par \pard \plain \cbpat8\ql\li0\fi0\ri0\sb82\sa0\sl-134\slmult0 \f1\fs20{\b0\i0\cf1\charscalex100\expndtw7\f1\cchs0\lang1033\fs18 precisely the person to undo the work of\line \expndtw1 tranquillizing  the sick  man.    His  gloomy\line \expndtw-1 piety,   imposed   on   the   poet,   eventually\line \expndtw-3 caused a recurrence of his malady (1773), but\line \expndtw2 the fruit of their association was the \i Olney\line \expndtw-2 Hymns \i0 (1779), to which Cowper contributed\line \expndtw2 some hymns which arc still congregational\line \expndtw-3 favourites.     In   1779   Newton   accepted  a\line \expndtw5 charge in London and his absence was at\line \expndtw2 once reflected in a restoration of the poet's\line \expndtw-1 spirits.   Mrs Unwin (for he needed a direct-\line ress) suggested to him the writing of a series\line \expndtw-4 of moral satires which were published in 1782\line \expndtw2 along with  some occasional  pieces which\line \expndtw1 show the lighter side of his talent.   Further\line \expndtw0 to  engage  him  in  literary   activity,  Lady\line \expndtw2 Austen now appeared on the iscene (1781)\line \expndtw1 as the occupant of Newton's vicarage.   We\line \expndtw-3 do not know why her friendship with the poet\line was interrupted two years later, but \i The Task,\line \i0\expndtw1 published in 1785, was the fruit of her sug-\line \expndtw0 gestion.    Cowper's cousin,  Lady Heskcth,\line \expndtw1 took her place as literary directress (1786),\line \expndtw-2 but Cowper seems to have exhausted himself\line \expndtw-4 as a creative poet and now we can expect only\line \expndtw-3 translations\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 the   Homer,   which   was   not\line \expndtw-1 successful (1791); Milton's Latin poems and\line \expndtw2 some French and Italian translations.   His\line \expndtw4 genius however still shone in the short or\line \expndtw-4 occasional    piece,      * On    Receiving    My\line \expndtw-5 Mother's Picture * and * To Mary * owe more\line \expndtw0 perhaps to sentiment than art, but * Yardley\line \expndtw1 Oak * (1791), is a direct and powerful pre-\line cursor of the Romantic movement; and put\line \expndtw6 of the darkest period, after Mrs IJnwin's\line \expndtw-2 death in 1796, comes the wonderful, if tragic\line \expndtw-1 * Castaway *.   The lighter side of Cowper's\line \expndtw1 genius\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 * John Gilpin ', * Table Talk ', the\line \expndtw-1 burlesque opening of \i The Task\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0  \i0 should not\line \expndtw3 be overlooked, but we think of him as the\line \expndtw5 poet of the evangelical revival and as the\line \expndtw-3 precursor of Wordsworth as a poet of Nature.\line \expndtw-5 The evangelical revival involved humanitarian\line \expndtw3 ideals  in a  hard  age  and  these  Cowper\line \expndtw-4 expressed in such a way as to impress the new\line \expndtw-1 middle class with its notions of gentility and\line \expndtw-3 piety.   His public is Jane Austen's public and\line \expndtw2 he anticipated the humanitarian zeal of the\line \expndtw-4 Clapham sect and the 19th-century movement\line \expndtw0 for reform generally.   That apart. \i The Task\line \i0 survives   for  its   faithful   pictures   of the\line \expndtw-4 English park (the Throgmortons* little estate)\line as it existed in the 18th century.   Wordsworth\line \expndtw2 is obviously indebted to him, but there is a\line complete absence  of the   animism  which\line \expndtw-2 inspires the greater poet's nature studies.  No\line account   of  Cowper's   works   is   complete\line without a reference to his letters, which nave\line \expndtw4 charmed generations of readers with their\line \expndtw2 intimacy.   They are not all of this kind\loch\af0\hich\af0\dbch\f1\cchs0 \'97-\line \expndtw7\hich\af0\dbch\af1\loch\f0\cchs0 those to Newton are morbidly pious and\line \expndtw-4 indicate the conflict which lacerated his mind.\line \expndtw4 The most sensitive study of the poet is by\line \expndtw0 Lord David Cecil (1929), but see also those\line \expndtw-3 by Fausset (1928) and N. Nicholson (1951).\line \expndtw0 COX, (1) David (1783-1859), English land-\line \expndtw-3 scape-painter, was born at Deritend, a suburb\line \expndtw-4 of Birmingham.  His father was a blacksmith,\line \expndtw1 and he worked at the forge for a time; after\line \expndtw2 studying drawing under Joseph Barber, he\line \expndtw-3 was a travelling scene-painter.   He next took\line \expndtw5 lessons in London from John Varley;   in\line \expndtw2 1805-06 visited North Wales, which to the}\par }